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standing. But until the latter make good their claim beyond doubt it would seem 
just not to deprive Tirso of the distinction of even possible paternity in the matter. 
Indeed, Cotarelo y Mori himself, in the excellent study to which the Editor acknowl- 
edges his obligations for the subject matter of his introduction, does not deny Tirso 
the authorship of the Burlador, or even seriously question it (cf. pp. 56, 115-121, 161). 

As in his preface the editor mentions the names of several eminent persons as his 
literary advisors in the preparation of the work, it may seem presumptuous to raise 
any objection to the arrangement of the notes and vocabulary. But we venture to 
think that these are mutually inconsistent with each other, whatever be the class of 
students for which the book is specially aimed. If it is intended to meet the needs of 
elementary or first year learners — for whom, parenthetically, we deem such a work 
quite disqualified — the notes could have very profitably been fuller, introducing the 
explanation of occasional difficult passages with which even advanced students might 
find trouble. The process in question the editor avoids quite consistently throughout. 
As to unusual literary forms the editor says nothing about examples of metathesis 
occurring in the plural of the direct imperative with an enclitic pronoun, of which 
there are several examples in the play; e. g., tenelda (for tenedla), persuadilde, fonelde. 
But perhaps this detail would not be considered a necessary object for the editor's 
solicitude. Yet the great body of students whose preparation has been from brief 
grammar courses would probably know nothing of the subject in question. 

If the book were intended, as seems more likely, for better-prepared students 
— those past the point of desperate struggle with the linguistic difficulties at 
the expense of proper literary appreciation — we think the vocabulary is quite 
unnecessary, as it takes up space for a mass of simple terms of lexicography for which 
the ordinary dictionary is entirely sufficient ; while the rare terms or peculiar expres- 
sions ordinarily occurring only once or twice in the course of the play could have 
been put in the notes, thereby enabling the latter to have a greater extension in other 
helpful directions. 

The presswork and general appearance of the book are attractive, as are all the 
volumes of the series to which it belongs. Misprints are few. There are a couple of 
incorrect references in the chapter on the meter (p. xvii, iii, 13, 10, for ii, 13, 10; p. 
xviii, iii, 7, 1-4, forii, etc). In the vocabulary under h&bito reference is made to a 
desirable note which has been left out. Strange to say, the body of the text is not pre- 
ceded by a list of the cast of characters, an omission not to be justified by any practical 
considerations of convenience and clearness for the reader. The notes display abun- 
dant erudition and thoroughness in the explanation of the proper names and unusual 
or obscure expressions recognized by the editor as coming within his province. For 
those qualified to study profitably the dramatic specimens of the siglo de oro the edi- 
tion is to be highly commended. 

Gil y Zdrate's Guzmdn el Bueno. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Sylvester Primer. Boston: Girin & Co. Pp. i-xx, 1-135 (text), 137- 
54 (notes, etc.). 

The story of Guzmdn el Bueno is one or the most dramatic, not only in Spanish 
annals, but in those of any land. Unswerving devotion to duty can hardly have a finer 
model or persevere under more grevious temptations. For this doughty mediaeval 
Castilian warrior preferred to witness the death of his beloved son at the hands of a 
perfidious enemy rather than save the life of his son on the terms of surrendering to 
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the besieging infidels the town whose defense had been committed to his care. It is 
but natural that the memory of such rare heroism should have been cherished with 
enthusiastic admiration by Guzman's countrymen, and that it should have woven 
itself deep into the national legends, becoming a favorite topic for treatment at the 
hands of poets and dramatists. 

The most successful treatment of this theme that has yet appeared is the above 
play of Gil y Zarate, in four acts, a representative of Spanish romanticism of the last 
century. While the author is far from being a dramatist of the first rank, the present 
play is the best of his numerous productions and one whose well'deserved popularity 
will long insure its author against oblivion. For Gil y Zarate'e Guzm&n presents us a 
stirring theme expressed with high dramatic skill and in a singularly lucid style. The 
play can be read without further purpose than to form an acquaintance with an 
interesting specimen of Spanish versification in its many varieties, or as an introductory 
study to the more elaborate classical models. 

The present edition is quite satisfactory. The introduction is good, and the 
chapter on versification gives a brief but sufficient statement of the main principles 
underlying a correct apprehension of the verse structure of the play, with an analysis 
of its different verse elements. On account of the comparative simplicity of the lan- 
guage of the play, the editor's task in the preparation of needful notes has been light- 
ened. He has even furnished us some meanings for which the ordinary dictionary 
quite suffices ; e. g., con tiento (185), tcner & raya (ig6),por dicha (523), privado (580), 
por fuerza (2179), and others. But the student will generally appreciate the helps 
given, and in the matter of these we think it well to err — if err one must — on the side 
of generosity to the learner. 

Carridn y Aza's Zardgueta. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by G. C. 
Howland. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. Pp. 1-73 (text), 79- 
115 (notes, exercises, and vocabulary). 

This is a bright, interesting play, all the more to be appreciated because of the 
dearth of such material in Spanish prose drama suitable for early reading. In the 
present edition this comedy is a desirable accession to the reading matter of first-year 
courses. A group of useful composition exercises is appended based on specified 
pages of the text. 

The editorial workmanship is far from being above reproach. The notes are 
conspicuously lacking in consistent helps, although in diagnoses of this nature doctors 
are always apt to disagree. But if a book is accompanied by notes and vocabulary, 
it is intended, presumably, to be complete for its purpose. Such is not the case in the 
present instance. Worse still, the difficulties ignored, are not always to be solved by 
reference to currnt dictionaries, and the teacher must himself supeply the defect, if it 
be supplied at all. This shifting of responsibility from the editor to the teacher, 
however well qualified — or better — the latter may be, seems to us quite unauthorized, 
and we wonder whether in a well-edited text, apparently intended for students in the 
early stages of the language, the following expressions should not receive notice either 
in the notes or under an appropriate heading in the vocabulary: 14, 11 and 35, 18, 
el mejor dia (—el dia menos pensado, "some fine day"); 15, 11, & mi no me la pega 
(="he doesn't fool me"); 23, 5, vuelta i(—" there he is back at"); 33, 24, salimos 
con esas(—"is that all?"); 36, II, y que tal( — "how goes it?" "how are you?") ; 38, 
2t,,vaya si me lo pagardn (—" certainly, of course, they will pay me ") does not per- 



